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" The next time old aunty called, she found a nice comfortable chair 
awaiting her close by the fire, and an urgent invitation to sit down in it. 
As soon as she became absorbed in conversation, one of the children stole 
up behind her and stuck a steel fork into the floor under the chair. Aunty 
had only run in for a few minutes, but she spent the morning. The day 
moved on, and was near its end, but still aunty sat in the chair by the fire, 
never offering to stir. She was the hag, and her spirit was pinned down 
to the floor by that three-tined steel fork. At last the mother, who had 
been making signs to the children that they must take that fork out, took 
them aside and told them that, if the fork was not removed at once, they 
should get a whipping that they would long remember. Under this threat 
the child who had stuck the fork into the floor came up again behind the 
chair and drew it out, and the old aunty rose and politely withdrew, leaving 
behind her a certainty where before there had been suspicion. 

"Space will not permit us at present to discuss further the 'hag-lore' 
brought in at the meeting, but we hope in a future number to take up some 
of the stories about hag-ridden animals that were brought in. They would 
form a chapter in themselves, and will be taken up in that way as soon as 
the subject has been more studied. But before leaving the hags, it would 
be well to notice that two distinct hag theories are developed as the results 
of the two meetings largely devoted to that subject. The first shown in the 
January meeting is the theory of the skinless body, according to which, if 
you can get possession of the skin cast on your doorstep, you can control 
the body of your tormentor. The other is the theory of the hag spirit, 
quite apart from the body, and capable of projection, at the will of its 
owner, to a greater or less distance from the body, for a time, but still 
necessary for the body's life. This spirit, if caught or trapped, can be 
used to bring the hag to repentance because of the body's dependence 
upon it." 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Burial Custom formerly observed in the Naval Service. 1 — The 
following little anecdote will serve to illustrate a superstition once universal 
among our seafaring men, but which is now become obsolete at least in the 
navy, and I dare say in the merchant service as well ; and I shall then 
briefly trace, or rather suggest for the examination of others, a connection 
between this superstitious practice and another, which, originating among 
the Norsemen, has come down through a thousand years perhaps to their 
posterity in Great Britain, which they so largely aided to colonize. Indeed, 
it may have left its mark in a disgraceful part of the English statute-book. 

While on duty some years ago at the Naval Asylum in Philadelphia, 
where superannuated sailors of the navy are maintained, one of the bene- 
ficiaries told me that in his youth he had been on board a ship during an 
epidemic of cholera. Many died, and he himself was taken ill and died, — 

1 Read before the Boston Branch, November 17, 1893. 
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at least he was supposed by the attendants to be dead ; and the first lieu- 
tenant, happening just then to come into the " sick bay," or hospital, gave 
orders that he should be sewed up in his hammock for instant burial at 
sea : for on board ship, especially in time of epidemic, little ceremony can 
be observed. 

Herein he erred, it may be remarked ; for, technically speaking, the cer- 
tificate of the surgeon is required before the man is legally deceased. But 
of course there was no delay in executing the order, and the man was sewed 
up in his hammock accordingly. Luckily for him, the sailmaker's mate, who 
performed this office, was well aware of the necessity for taking the last 
stitch through the tip of the patient's nose ; without this precaution the 
body would not " stay down" however weighted with shot, but would shake 
off the trammels of its sailor shroud, and reappear as a ghost to its former 
shipmates. The last stitch was then faithfully taken, and the supposed 
dead man, revived and exasperated by this unreasonable liberty with his 
nose, expostulated in such terms as I cannot report, but which had the 
desired effect of reinstating him in the list of the living. He did not omit 
to add with a grim chuckle that the doctor, arriving at this period in high 
wrath, assailed the infringer of his prerogative, who could hardly have been 
in a condition to make a stout defence, and that they wrangled over the 
event all the rest of the cruise. 

This story (which I have heard elsewhere related as an authentic tradi- 
tion of the service) illustrates, as I said, a belief and practice which was 
still in vogue some twenty-five years ago. Allusions to it in print are not 
very frequent, but I may mention that Herman Melville, in his "White 
Jacket," devotes a chapter to it. An analogous fact is stated by Trelawney, 
in his singular mixture of autobiography and romance, " The Younger Son," 
namely, that the Arab sailors of the Indian Ocean break the joints of the 
limbs of their dead, to prevent them from following the ship. These East- 
ern seamen do not use hammocks, sleeping on mats anywhere about the 
decks. 

In one of the principal Norse chronicles which treat of the discovery of 
" Vinland," or America, about the beginning of the eleventh century, the 
following passage occurs as a sort of parenthesis in the story of the disas- 
trous voyage of Thorstein, one of the sons of Eric the Red. It appears 
that, while wintering on the west coast of Greenland, his company was 
attacked by a pestilence, and many, including the leader himself, perished, 
while the survivors were much annoyed by their apparitions or spectres. 
It is to be remarked that these victims had not been buried, but kept on 
board the ship for transportation to the main settlement of Greenland, for 
both consecrated ground and the offices of priests were lacking, the coun- 
try being then only recently Christianized. Apparently in explanation of 
these apparitions, the author observes (A. M. Reeves, " The Finding of 
Wineland the Good, London, 1890, p. 39) : — 

" It had been the custom in Greenland, after Christianity was introduced 
there, to bury persons on the farmsteads where they died, in unconsecrated 
earth : a pole was erected in the ground, touching the breast of the dead, 
and subsequently when the priests came thither, the pole was withdrawn, 
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and holy water poured in [the orifice], and the funeral service held there, 
although it might be long thereafter." I employ Reeves's translation, only 
remarking that according to the Latin text (palusque ex pectore mortui 
erigeretur) it is not quite clear whether the stake was merely in contact 
with the body or perforated it : the distinction is not, perhaps, of much 
importance. 1 

Such was the Norse practice nine hundred years ago, evidently to pre- 
vent these unpleasant consequences; and if we consider the well-known 
influence of the Norse element on the language and customs of England 
and Scotland (nearly all the Lowland-Scotch dialect especially being pure 
Scandinavian), it seems not unlikely that in our sailor practice we have the 
same custom adapted to circumstances ; unless, indeed, we take the also 
analogous practice of the Arab seamen to indicate a yet more ancient and 
widespread common idea. 

The last suggestion which I briefly premised is taken from a law in 
the English statute-book, where it certainly existed but a few generations 
ago ; I know not whether it ever disgraced our own. I refer to the law 
concerning suicides. According to this, the body of the suicide was to be 
buried at the junction of cross-roads (therefore in unconsecrated ground), 
without funeral ceremony, and at night; and a stake was to be thrust 
through the body. While it may be thought that this latter horrible and 
indecent provision was but the expression of spite, impotent to punish the 
living offender, I am disposed to think otherwise, and to trace it to a super- 
stitious regard to the welfare of the community. 

The unavoidable haste with which these few remarks have been thrown 
together has prevented my ascertaining with sufficient accuracy the details 
of one or two other similar instances which may be familiar to many of the 
members. In particular I would ask whether the peasants of some of the 
Danube Provinces are not said to resort to a similar precaution in the case 
of suspected vampires ? 

G. P. Bradley, Surgeon U. S. N. 

On the Origin of some Popular Oaths. — At the Annual Meeting 
of The American Folk-Lore Society, Montreal, September 14, 1893, a paper 
on this subject was read by Mr. J. M. Le Moine. The writer pointed out 
the essential identity of French and Canadian oaths, and remarked that the 
practice of using the Divine name and attributes in expressions of aston- 
ishment did not originally imply irreverence, it having anciently been usual 
to call in Heaven as witness of occurrences exciting surprise or indigna- 
tion. In order to avoid the appearance of disrespect, euphuistic transfor- 
mations were effected, by which the original intent of oaths is often 
concealed. Thus, " j' arnie ! " (Je rente) I deny, /'. e., God, corrupted to 
" jarnibleu ! " and " jarnicoton ! " " Sapristi ! " (par le sang du Christ), 
which he had known a pious dame to make, by way of correction, " sapristi 
la rose ! " the rose in this case doing duty as the emblem of innocence and 

1 The Norse is af bedjsti, of which ex pectore is correct translation, Reeves's 
version being arbitrary. — Ed. 



